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enough attention was paid to the teaching of science.
It is true that until the last few years French Canadians
who wished to acquire specialist training in science had
to attend the English-speaking universities of Canada
or the United States. The liberal arts demanded by the
traditional classical discipline, which has been scrupu-
lously respected in the province of Quebec, took
precedence, or indeed took the sole place, in the cur-
ricula of study. In spite of a remarkable devotion to a
humanistic culture which has often been imperfectly
understood, the result of this has been a form of edu-
cation which has been too speculative, with too great a
tendency to cultivate the memory rather than the
reason and to encourage the student to follow rather
than to explore and explain.

Yet it must not be forgotten that even among
English-speaking Canadians the teaching of science
was not seriously undertaken till about 1890, that
scientific research is not much older, and universities
did not attach a real importance to laboratories before
the end of the last century. That does not mean that
Canada did not possess outstanding scholars in science
before that time. They might be counted on the
fingers of the two hands but there were such men as
Sir William Logan and Sir William Dawson in geology,
Henry Holmes Craft and Sterry Hunt in chemistry.
But the fact remains that even today, when scientific
studies and research have made undeniable progress in
Canada, when the numbers of laboratories are im-
measurably increased in the universities, state bureaux,
and private industry, and when scientific careers attract
an increasingly great number of young men, very few
Canadian scientists have acquired an international